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President's Column 


As a trade associa- 
tion, L.B.I. has a staff 
which carries on the ac- 
tivities voted upon by 
the members at the an- 
nual meetings and su- 
pervised by the Board 
of Directors. A good 
deal of the work of the 
staff consists in routine 
answering of inquiries 
from librarians on bind- 
ing and conservation 
problems and helping library binders over the 
country in solving many of the technical and 
other problems with which they are con- 
fronted. 

Ever since L.B.I. was founded the major 
programs and policies have been based upon 
programs developed by the Joint Committee 
of A.L.A. and L.B.I. Outstanding have been 
the Certification Procedure, Minimum Speci- 
fications, Free Examination Service, Fair 
Trade Practice Regulations, the Annual 
Joint Sessions, and Pending Petition to have 
the Minimum Specifications made into a 
Commercial Standard. These are only a few 
of the many programs of the Joint Committee 
which have been implemented by L.B.I. over 
the past quarter of a century. 

Out of a rather negny exchange of ideas 
L.B.I., through Mr. Weiss, has made a pro- 
posal to the Joint Committee which will in 
turn be passed upon by A.L.A. which we feel 
_provides the basis for a long-term and funda- 
mental program affecting all libraries in the 
United States. 

This program is not the idea of any one per- 
son but represents an amalgam of the think- 
ing of many people. It starts with the proposi- 
tion that we are today in an era of conserva- 
tion of collections, but it does not stop at that 
point. It analyzes just what is meant by con- 
servation. In our country, libraries exist for 
functional reasons. Books are tools. When 
we talk about conserving a collection we really 


mean keeping tools in a condition in which 
they can be used. 

Over the past twenty-five years, the basis of 
conservation has been the use of Minimum 
Specifications since, for most purposes, they 
provided the answer to the conservation prob- 
lem. This new program proposes an examina- 
tion of the problem of conservation, or use or 
circulation, for all three are really the same 
thing but with a different terminology. 

The first part of the study will be to ex- 
amine materials and their use. We propose to 
analyze materials and their use from several 
different points of view. One will be the type 
of material which is to be conserved, that is, 
whether it be books, newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, et cetera. Another aspect will be 
the present and future use of such materials; 
whether they are little used or much used; 
what the circulation probabilities are; how 
long they are to be preserved and related 
problems. The third will concern the type of 
ibrary in which the problem is presented. 
Thus, if it is a public library, whether its 
problems are those of adult circulation or 
children’s circulation. Also, a different set of 
problems will be presented in a school library, 
a college library, reference library, law school 
library, special library, libraries connected 
with governments, scientific libraries, et 
cetera. 

As our Counsel, Dudley A. Weiss, has put 
this question, the problem is not one so much 
as a specific category or classification of ma- 
terials as it is one involving the use of the ma- 
terials. Conservation presents a functional 
problem and its solution must be along func- 
tional lines. 

A second part of the program involves a 
consideration of the persons who are inter- 
ested in conservation because of their connec- 
tion with a library. Librarians are the cus- 
todians of our cultural tools, our books, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets and other written material. 
But librarians as the head of a team have 
other segments of our population who are 
working with them. In addition to the pro- 
fessional library personnel there are admin- 
istrative or non-professional personnel. There 
are policy groups such as trustees, purchasing 

(Continued on page 11) 








What the Librarian 
Should Know bout 
cok Manufacture 


by WALTER KUBILIUS, Research Editor 
Book Production Magazine 
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The manufacture of 
books, and their rebind- 
ing, is a sizeable industry 
employing about 50,000 
people and spending 
$200,000,000 a vear. As 
librarians you will not be 
expected to understand 
the exact function of the 
approximately 50 ma- 
chines used in manufac- 
ture, or the nature of the 200 or so operations 
through which a book or other publication 
may pass in the course of its life. 

You will, however, be called upon to make 
decisions regarding the purchase of books, to 
choose among the editions of a title that may 
be available, to judge whether or not a cer- 
tain edition is suitable for the purposes of your 
library, and to decide what steps can be taken 
to conserve and extend the life of the most im- 
portant physical property in your care — the 
book. Above all, you will need to know just 
what is good binding and rebinding for only 
with such knowledge can you make the choices 
and decisions which will be most advantageous 
to vour library. 





I have here on my desk several samples of 
books in the process of manufacture, examples 
of the materials used, and a number of illus- 
trations which will enable you to follow the 
steps of manufacture and binding. Some of 
what I will say may be quite elementary to 
you, but it will be necessary to briefly review 
the obvious. 

DESIGN 

In the book industry, the appearance and 
the physical construction of a book are de- 
termined by the publisher who then contracts 
with one, two, or even three other firms, for 
the type composition, the printing, and the 
binding of the book. The choice and quality 
of the materials used are the publisher’s re- 
sponsibility, though there are sometimes cases 
in which the publisher’s specifications are 
above reproach, yet his instructions are so 
poorly followed that the book is a bad one. 

If the publishing house is a small one, the 
decisions regarding the materials and methods 
to be used in the manufacture of a book are 
made by his “book designer” who works 
within a budget, or by a designer who works 
with a book manufacturer. If the house is a 
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large one, the various duties are compart- 
mentalized and the entire job of designing and 
specifying is handled by the publisher’s “‘pro- 
duction department,”’ employing anywhere 
from two to thirty people. 

There are three methods of printing used 
today — letterpress, offset lithography, and 
gravure. It will not be necessary to go into a 
technical description of each process for they 
do not. affect the physical nature of the book, 
apart from minor differences in the type of 
paper selected for each process. 


PAPER 

There are, roughly, six classes of papers cur- 
rently used in book manufacture. The nature 
of the paper used will often determine the life 
of the book and its suitability for rebinding. 
I will list the six classes, and then comment on 
each one: 

1. Antique. 

2. English finish and machine finish. Some- 

times called E.F. and M.F. 
Supercalendared. 


w 


4. Coated papers. 


». Bible papers. 
3. Offset papers. 


_ 


We may also include a 7th — groundwood 
papers, and an 8th, rag- or linen-base papers. 
Newspapers are made of groundwood paper 
and from time to time some particularly cheap 
books are made of groundwood paper that 
flakes, cracks and disintegrates after a few 
years so that conservation is virtually im- 
possible. Rag- or linen-base papers are used 
primarily in documents, loose leaf record 
books, and other cases where long-life is vital. 

Now for a brief comment on each of the six 
grades of paper used in the books we would 
find on library shelves: 

1. Antique. This is the soft, absorbent 
stock on which most of our novels are printed. 
It is excellent for type, but quite poor for illus- 
trations. The greater the bulk of these papers 

that is, their fluffiness rather than their 
weight — the greater is the risk of fluff and 
dust. Books made of high bulk antique papers 
obviously take up more space than books 
made of low bulk papers. 

2. English finish and machine finish. These 
papers are somewhat smoother than antique, 
and can take some illustrations. 

3. Supercalendared. Still smoother than 
English finish. These papers take illustra- 
tions very well and are used most frequently 
in magazines. 

4. Coated papers. This is a group of 
paper with varied degrees of clay coating 
upon them. They are quite glossy and shiny 
and are used principally in those books where 
fine detail is necessary in the illustrations. Be- 
cause of the coating which cracks when the 
sheet is bent, these papers have to be handled 
with care. 
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5. Bible papers are extremely thin and 
lightweight and are used for dictionaries, di- 
rectories, and other books such as Bibles where 
extremely thin papers are necessary in order 
to avoid a book which is too thick for con- 
venient handling. 

6. Offset papers form a group apart for the 
sake of manufacture, but they are available in 
types that resemble the English finish, super- 
calendared, and coated papers just mentioned. 

The printed sheet may measure from 

25” x 38” to 45” x 69” and there are usually 
16 pages printed on one side and 16 pages on 
the other. 

The printed sheet is folded by machine, but 
we can duplicate the operation by hand to 
show you the finished result which is a 32- 
page signature. A signature may be 8, 16, 24, 
32, or as high as 64 pages, depending upon the 
type of paper used and the size of the book. 
Coated papers, which are too heavy to fold 
well, would seldom be used to make more than 
a 16-page signature; while Bible papers may 
be folded to make 64-page signatures. Most 
books are folded in 32-page signatures. 

If a book is, say, 320 pages, there will be ten 
signatures which are gathered by machine. 


SEWING 

This set of gathered signatures, with its 
endpapers or flyleaves, may be bound to- 
gether by one of five different methods: 

a. Smyth sewing, with thread. 

2. McCain or Singer sewing, with thread. 
3. Adhesive binding. 

4. Oversewing. 
5. Wire stitching (for magazines or pam- 
phlets). 

1. In Smyth sewing, which is named after 
the machine used, the needle and thread 
passes through the center of the signature and 
then to the other signatures in the book until 
we have a bound volume. You will note 
that the book opens fairly flat, and that if you 
open the pages to the center of any signature 
you will be able to see the 3, 4, or 5 lengths of 
thread in the gutter. Most of the books pub- 
lished today are sewn in this fashion. While 
completely satisfactory for general use, 
Smyth-sewn books do not stand up well un- 
der hard library usage. Since the thread cuts 
across the gutter of the signature, a slight 
pull would make the thread act as a knife cut- 
ting the page away. 

2. Both McCain and Singer, again named 
after the machines used, pass the needle and 
thread through the sides of the gathered sig- 
natures in many school textbooks. Since the 
thread acts as a vise gripping the back, the 
book is quite difficult to hold open and will 
close, almost automatically. The sewing is 
quite strong and this type of sewing is used 
quite frequently in elementary and high school 
textbooks. It is practically never used in the 
general run of trade books. 

3. Adhesive binding is most frequently 
called “Perfect. binding” after the Sheridan 
machine on which most of it is done. The 





gathered signatures have their backs cut off 
so that the result is an assemblage of indi- 
vidual sheets. Glue is applied to the backbone 
and the pages are thereby bound together. 
The telephone directory is the most familiar 
example of adhesive binding, and so are the 
paper-bound pocketbooks. 

In the case of the telephone directory you 
will note that a square or rounded back is 
quite rare, and while the binding is strong, its 
appearance leaves much to be desired. The 
paperbound pocketbooks, because of their 
small size, frequently crack down the back- 
bone and the pages are loosened from the ad- 
hesive when the back is opened or put to re- 
peated use. 

Some of the book clubs owned by Double- 
day & Co. are now producing adhesive-bound 
trade books, but it is still too early to pee 
whether or not they are here to stay. A few 
libraries in England are experimenting with 
adhesive for the rebinding of books and cat- 
alogs but again the results are not conclusive. 

When Smyth-sewn or McCain-sewn books 
are rebound the thread is removed, and the 
book resewn. The inner margins, that is, in 
the gutter, remain the same. In adhesive- 
bound books, however, the entire adhesive- 
bound back must be trimmed off. When re- 
sewn, therefore, a portion of the inner margin 
of each page will be lost. For this reason 
adhesive-bound books create a problem in 
readability when they are to be rebound. 

4, Oversewing, sometimes called overcast 
sewing, is the method principally used by li- 
brary binders, and prebinders, either by hand 
or by machine. In oversewing, the stitches 
pass through the edges of the signatures where 
the sheet is strong, rather than through the 
folds, where the sheet has been weakened. 
There are a great many more stitches in over- 
sewing than in Smyth, McCain or Singer 
sewing. 

A number of library binders are engaged in 
what is termed ‘‘pre-binding” rather than 
“rebinding.” In “rebinding,” the librarian 
sends to the library binder books with worn 
out covers, or new copies that obviously will 
not stand up to library usage. The old sewing 
is removed and the book of signatures over- 
sewn. 

In ‘“‘pre-binding” a library binder purchases, 
when available, unbound sheets from a pub- 
lisher and oversews or McCain sews them, 
thus eliminating the wasteful sewing that 
would have had to be removed. 

Wire stitching is no longer used in books, 
but it remains the most common binding 
method for pamphlets and magazines. Pam- 
phlets are usually saddle wire stitched. This 
is a staple or two driven through the center 
fold, or saddle, of a 4, 8, 16, 32, 64- -page sig- 
nature and paper cover. In side wire stite hing 
the staple is driven through the side of the 
pamphlet or magazine, and clenched under- 
neath. 


(This article will be coneluded in the nert 
issue of THE LIBRARY BINDER.) 
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New Libtary Buildings 


Wi Louisiana 


In this issue of the Binder, we pay tribute 
to the progress made by Louisiana in the 
building of libraries since World War II. 

From John Hall Jacobs, Librarian of the 
New Orleans Public Library, comes the fol- 
lowing information about four new branches: 

“THe Nora Navra Memortat LIBRARY 
was opened in the basement of a public 
school in June, 1946, and by October 8 of 
that year, it had been transferred to a ‘tem- 
porary’ prefabricated wartime ‘hut’ at 1902 
St. Bernard Avenue. Construction of a per- 
manent brick structure, modern in design, 
was begun on the same site in the fall of 1953, 
and the new building was dedicated on Sun- 
day, May 2, 1954. There are separate wings 
for adults and children, supervised from a 
central control point near the entrance, and 
the shelving capacity is approximately 12,000 
volumes. The building, with its furnishings 
of light green washed oak, cost approximately 
$60,000. 

“The Mitton H. Larrer Memoria. 
LIBRARY was presented to the New Orleans 
Public Library in 1948 by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Latter in memory of their war hero son. The 
library building is a remodeled stone mansion, 
three stories high, on famous St. Charles 
Avenue, situated on a square of landscaped 
camellia and azalea gardens. It was furnished 
in lavish style by the donors, and the original 
frescoes, crystal chandeliers and tapestry walls 
were embodied in the design of the library. 
On the second floor are a large meeting room, 
the LaHache Music Library (circulating 
classical records,) the Jazz and Folk Music 
Library and the Martha Gasquet Westfeldt 
Art Library (circulating framed prints.) 

“The NorMAN Mayer Memoriat GEN- 
TILLY Puspiic LIBRARY was erected in a 
suburban shopping center, with dedication 
ceremonies on March 27, 1949. The V- 
shaped building surrounds a patio reading 
room, and there is a large meeting room with 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Natchitoches Parish Library 
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What is Your fre 


In his provocative article in the December 
1, 1954, issue of the Library Journal, Mr. 
Robert B. Downs asks the question, ‘Are 
Books Obsolete?”’ He documented his thesis 
that books are playing an even more vital 
role in our society with some very striking 
statistics. For example, the estimated book 
circulation in college, university and public 
libraries increased from 335 million in 1929 to 
450 million in 1953. While book stocks in the 
same period increased from 149 million vol- 
umes to 270 million volumes. 

One of the striking conclusions to be drawn 
from these statistics is the functional nature 
of the American library. It has become the 
sharpest tool in the cultural synthesis of 
American society into our form of democracy. 
It spans each segment of our population, and 
the availability of its resources to all, is the 
matrix of cultural democracy. 

The fact that books are tools poses very 
serious problems for librarians, trustees and 
all those concerned with the administration of 
a library. Conservation of a book collection 
has become a major challenge. Although books 
are not obsolete, the thinking of many about 
conserving them is obsolete. What does con- 
servation really mean? The definition de- 
pends upon the fact that our libraries are 
functional, and books are tools. 

Conservation must be defined in terms of 
circulation or use. Just as a tool must be kept 
in working order, so, too, a book must be kept 
in a form in which it can be used. Circulation, 
present or future, governs the scope and na- 
ture of a conservation program. 

The same thinking must be applied to a 
library budget. In probably no field of library 
administration is there more loose thinking 
than in the field of conservation. If conserva- 
tion must be thought of in terms of use, or 
circulation, then, from a budget standpoint 
Cost Per Circulation becomes a major con- 
sideration. The lowest Cost Per Circulation 
(C.P.C.) or the maximum number of circula- 
tions per dollar is one of the measures of a 
sound conservation policy. 

How can this be determined? Here is where 
much of the obsolete thinking occurs. Many li- 
brarians lull themselves into the fallacy that 
2 mending department is the answer. From a 
cost point of view, a true and accurate cal- 
culation, with due regard to all items of 
cost (overhead as well as labor and materials) 
would reveal that the cost per volume exceeds 
any other form of conservation. From a circu- 
lation point of view, a mended volume is still 
only mended and cannot stand circulation. 
Menders have a high C.P.C. and they tend to 
make a fetish of mending, defending it with- 
out analyzing costs by using accepted ac- 
counting methods and without comparing the 
interior mended volume with one properly 
bound. 

* Cost per circulation 


Another fallacy of obsolete thinking is to 
be found in the use of plastic or other ad- 
hesives plus covers to bind periodicals. Here 
again the hard cold facts of a cost analysis 
would show a high price being paid for over- 
head, as well as labor and material costs in- 
cluded. Furthermore, if circulation or use is 
the test, such volumes do not stand up. No 
process that depends on adhesives in the back 
of pages will hold a book that is saddle- 
stitched. If there is a paper cover on the back, 
an adhesive cannot hold the inner pages, 
which will come out even if stapled; indeed 
the whole issue comes out then. 

What is the best method of getting the 
lowest C.P.C.? There is no easy answer, just 
as there is no easy answer to most major prob- 
lems. Experience indicates that the answer 
lies in the establishment of correct procedures 
by a system designed to obtain the lowest 
C.P.C. Such a system involves the following 
principal components: 

ad he realization that conservation 
must be thought of in terms of circulation or 
use. The object of a sound conservation prac- 
tice is to secure the lowest C.P.C. 

(2) The realization that sound accounting 
practices must be applied to every operation 
in a library. A sound conservation practice 
will free money for other purposes, but every 
phase requires costing. Just as there is a unit 
cost system in industry, so, too, in a library 
there should be such a system because the 
costs are there, whether or not they are 
known. 

(3) The collection should be analyzed 
from the point of view of circulation and use. 
Generally speaking, material will be divided 
functionally into two broad classifications — 
that where circulation or use is an important 
factor and that where it is not. 

(4) Selection of a Certified Library Binder. 
When a library builds a new building it 
utilizes an architect, because he is a specialist. 
A Certified Library Binder is a specialist in 
conservation. He is competent to advise li- 
brarians in what types of binding will best 
achieve a sound conservation program. 

(5) For most purposes use of the Minimum 
Specifications for Class A Binding of the Joint 
Committee of A.L.A. & L.B.I. will assure 
the lowest C.P.C. Why is this so? A new book 
will last from 10-25 circulations depending 
on the nature of the use in a particular loca- 
tion. When rebound according to the Mini- 
mum Specifications, the same volume will 
give another 85 or more circulations. Assume 
a new book costs $3.00, the first twenty-five 
circulations cost 12 cents each. Suppose 
proper rebinding cost $1.50, the next eighty- 
five circulations cost less than two cents each. 
Furthermore, books so rebound are attractive 
and inviting with their fresh appearance and 
bright covers. Binding is packaging. ‘‘Point 
of exposure”’ selling is the foundation of mod- 
ern retailing and has fostered new types of 
packages for ease of consumer selection as well 
as to stimulate purchases. The same is true 
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of books. If circulation and use are the prime 
functions of libraries, they, too, must be con- 
served with “point of ex xposure” display to 
stimulate reader selection. Books bound ac- 
cording to Minimum Specifications, particu- 
larly those with illustrated covers, invite and 
encourage use. This helps boost circulation 
and further reduces C.P.C. 

(6) Proper scheduling of binding. A sound 
conservation program involves the coopera- 
tion of a team of three individuals — the li- 
brarian who has the principal authority and 
responsibility, the trustee, purchasing agent, 
or other comparable person who determines 
budget allocations, and the binder. Like most 
businesses, library binding tends to have sea- 
sonal fluctuations. Librarians can get better 
service and usually get lower C.P.C. by work- 
ing out a time schedule for binding which 
takes advantage of the binders’ peaks and 
valleys. 

These are critical times. Our society which 
for the past 2000 years has preached the dig- 
nity and divinity of man and defined the func- 
tions of the state as the promotion of that 
goal, is now challenged by a powerful society 
in which the state is all and man is nothing. 
Our principal weapon is not a super bomb but 
rather it is free inquiry and the access to truth. 

Librarians are charged with the respons- 
ibility for conserving the cultural heritage of 
our society. In their hands are the tools of free 
inquiry and truth. This is a major respons- 
ibility, the discharge of which requires hard, 
clear. thinking and the utilization of every dol- 
lar to its maximum potential. That is why 
low C.P.C. is so vital. A sound conservation 
practice, particularly with the use of Mini- 
mum Specifications and a Certified Binder, 
resulting in a low C.P.C. is a budget saving 
device. It frees money for other purposes and 
strengthens a library in the performance 
of its vital role in our society. 

What is your C.P.C? Do you need help in 
analyzing it? L.B.1. has been assisting libra- 
rians in arriving at the lowest C.P.C. for many 
years. If you have any questions or problems, 
L.B.I. is the place where you can obtain the 
answers to your problems. > A Wee 





DON’T FORGET! 


19th Annual Convention 


and Joint Session of 
Binders and Librarians 
HOTEL PEABODY 
Memphis, Tennessee 
May 4, 5, 6, 1955 


RESERVE THESE DATES NOW! 


ALL BINDERS ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 
WHETHER OR NOT MEMBERS OF L.B.I. 
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Thue You Getting 
What You Pay Fon 


Most librarians specify that books be bound 
in accordance with the Minimum Specifica- 
tions for Class A Binding of the Joint Com- 
mittee of A.L.A. and L.B.I 

Recently instances have been called to our 
attention where binders have represented 
that they would furnish such binding. In 
some cases this was for volumes forming part 
of a contract, in others for the entire contract. 
But the work was not done in accordance with 
the specifications. 

What can a librarian do in such a situation? 

First: The Joint Committee of A.L.A. and 
L.B.1. maintains an examination service, 
whereby books are examined free of charge to 
determine if they conform to the specifica- 
tions. Examination is by librarians trained in 
rebinding. 

Second: In addition to your legal rights un- 
der contract laws, the FAIR TRADE PRAC- 
TICES REGULATION for the LIBRARY 
BINDING INDUSTRY (issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission) specifically defines 
such acts as unfair trade practices. 

L.B.1. initiated the procedure whereby this 
regulation was issued in order to protect both 
librarians and binders. 

Violation of this regulation carries serious 
penalties. 

Third: Use a Certified Binder. He is a re- 
sponsible business man who is capable of pro- 
ducing work in accordance with the Minimum 
Specifications. If he fails to conform to a con- 
tract, he subjects himself not only to legal 
remedies you may have against him but also 
to being decertified. 

If you have any question about your bind- 
ing, write Library Binding Institute, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 











The very young enjoy picture books, er be- 
cause pictures tell stories that will be remembered. 
Front, left to right, are: Karen Henry, Frederick 
Joseph and Robert Motter, III, Erika Propp, 
Phyllis Jane Sadler, Charles Hughes, and Alice 
Brandau. (Photo from Muskogee Phoenix and 
Times Democrat.) 
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Shot Shots from the 
Svegional Meeting 





CHICAGO: George Ort, Axel Erslund, Henry 
Pfisterer. 


NEW YORK: Alfred Lindsay, Professor Wil- 


cox, George Vonder Haar. 





NEW YORK: Joe Ruzicka, Jr., Gerard Van 
Deene, G. Hoffmann. 
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NEW YORK: Ernest Crerie, Renita Jay, 


Howard Atkins, Dudley Weiss. S I | | | 


The Outstanding 
Library Binding 
Buckram 


(Impregnated, of course) 
@ 

Used by 
Leading Library 
Binders Everywhere 
td] 


Manufactured by 





Special Fabrics, Inc. 


CHICAGO: The Kalmbachers, (father and son), REE, CONS SOLAN 
Axel Erslund, Ernest Hertzberg. 
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/pededwate Branch 
Library in Edmund 


Miller's ftoncs 


.The first book ever loaned by the Jersey 
City Free Public Library system was “Pil- 
grim’ s Progress.” 

‘And it is still a better adventure story 


than many of todays,’”’ Edmund W. Miller 
said at a program rededicating the Bergen 
Branch library in his name. 

Miller, 87, and retired city librarian and 
president of the Jersey City Museum, was 
honored by leaders of all branches of the city 
government. His home and office were 
banked high with flowers and gifts from all 
parts of the state and telegrams and good 
wishes from points as far as Hawaii. 

ArpEp Crry’s CuLTURE 

Mayor Bernard Berry, speaking at the ex- 
ercises, praised Miller as ‘‘one of the outstand- 
ing contributors to Jersey City’s culture.” He 
related how Miller started the library in 1891 
and progressed with it as it grew. He told of 
Miller’s sterling character and said that every- 
one who came into contact with him loved 
him. 

William Roehrenbeck, director of the li- 
brary, praised the life and career of Miller, as 
did Commissioner Donald Spence. Judge 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., president of the library 
board, stated that Miller is “a great asset to 
Jersey City, and is not only responsible for 
the library system as it is today but is still 
active in its growth although retired.’’ Roeh- 
renbeck said he thought it “very fitting” that 
the Bergen Branch should be named after 
Miller because he founded it and directed its 
construction from the start. 

Miller described with wit the early days of 
the city’s first library downtown in the base- 
ment of the old Provident Institute, calling it 
a “chicken coop” and with many disadvan- 
tages. He told of the gaslight days of the Gay 
Nineties, of horse cars and clothing of the 
period and said two of the most read authors 
then were Mary J. Holmes and Horatio Alger. 

A bronze plaque bearing the new name of 
the library branch was unveiled at the pro- 
gram planned by Roehrenbeck, Miss Ethel 
Murphy, assistant library director; Thomas 
Finn and Mrs. Mildred Hunke. — Bergen 
Branch librarians assisting were Mrs. Ger- 
trude Pfeiffer, Mrs. Ann McMahon and Miss 
Lillia: Howard. 

(Reprinted from Jersey Journal, Jersey City, 
December 10, 1954.) 


CONGRATULATIONS ART JECKLIN, SR. 

Congratulations and best wishes to Art 
Jecklin, Sr., President of Gane Bros. and Lane, 
Inc., who has just completed 50 years with 
the C yompany. 





FIRMS ON THE MOVE! 

Stave, Hipp anp Me oy, Inc. — to larger 
quarters at 729-733 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Picture Cover BinpinGs, INnc.— to a 
brand new modern building at 20 Clifton 
Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City. 

Cuivers Book Binpinc Company — also 
to 20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New 
York City. 





CHICAGO: Mel Summerfield, George Vonder 
Haar, Sig Mirecki, Dudley Weiss. 





Eucrything 
for the Library Binder... 


@ DAVEY BINDER BOARD 

@ BACKING FLANNEL AND DENIM 

@ INTERLAKEN CLOTH AND BUCKRAM 

@ DuPONT PX CLOTH, BUCKRAM AND 
FABRIKOID 

GUMMED HOLLANDS AND CAMBRIC 

@ GANE'S FLEXIBLE, CASE MAKING AND 
STRIPPING GLUES 

EDGE COLORS — SIZINGS — LAC- 
QUER — VARNISH 

@ END SHEET, BACKING AND FLEXIBLE 
PAPERS 

STAY CLOTH — SUPER — SEWING 
THREADS 

GANE’S CASING-IN PASTE — HEAD- 
BANDS 

PEERLESS GENUINE GOLD AND STAMP- 
ING FOILS 
plus HUNDREDS of other Supplies, 
Tools, New and Rebuilt Equipment 








Over 108 years of ““Know-How”’ 
GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


ANGELES 





CHICAC eS 


Gane Brothers rn Co ‘of ‘Hew. York, Inc 
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Book Conservation... 
7 Femarhable Example 


(Reprinted from “The Rub-off,” published by 
The Art Guild Bindery, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Every library binder, but especially every 
certified library binder is vitally interested in 
the conservation of books — it is his business 
and livelihood. A crucial test, made under 
most extraordinary circumstances and im- 
posed only by the elements and time and not 
devised by the prejudiced and unfair mind of 
man, revealed remarkable and most interest- 
ing results. 

We were on our way from the meeting of 
the Library Binding Institute in Washington, 
D. C., last spring to visit our southern cus- 
tomers and to attend a state library meeting or 
two, when we stopped at Wofford College in 
Spartanburg, 8. C., and called on our good 
friend Herbert Hucks, the Librarian. 

Mr. Hucks, after showing us the completed 
addition and remodeling work done on the 
college library, brought to our attention the 
fact that this well known school of the South 
was celebrating its centennial. 

One of the highlights of the observation of 
this occasion was the opening of the corner- 
stone of the original administration building. 
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62 Yeats 


of Integrity and Service 


in the distribution of 
a complete line of 


BINDERY SUPPLIES 


Pad Oru Order doatadta te do donde dod dee tn 


Interlaken Mills’ Book Cloth 
Dupont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 
Davey Binders’ Board 


— Prompt Delivery — 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 


Established 1892 
729-733 West Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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When members of the centennial committee 
made their first search, the cornerstone could 
not be found. A later and closer inspection re- 
vealed that during the course of the years 
progress was being made by earlier admin- 
istrators by landscaping and generally beauti- 
fying the grounds. It was noticed then that a 
terrace had been added to hide the foundation 
walls of the building and to permit landscap- 
ing to enhance the general appearance of the 
structure. Once this fact was established, 
workmen began digging and the ‘“mislaid” 
cornerstone was literally unearthed. 

Mr. Hucks invited us to view the contents 
which, after removal from the stone, were put 
on display in a glass case in the library. 

No one has been able to satisfactorily ex- 
plain the presence of a considerable amount of 
water in the sealed metal container, which re- 
posed in the cornerstone for the past century; 
nor has any one endeavored to establish even 
an approximate period over which the water 
might have been in the container. Judging 
from the degree of deterioration of some of the 
items, it was definitely not a brief stretch of 
time. Some items could not be found at all, 
in others the process of decomposition had 
reached such a point where identification of 
original shape or physical characteristics was 
no longer possible. 

A well preserved newspaper file kept in the 
college library which contained not only an 
accurate report of the original cornerstone- 
laying, but also a detailed list of all items 
placed within the cornerstone, proved of tre- 
mendous help in making identification. We 
recall only a few of the objects listed, espe- 
cially do we remember two: several silver 
coins of mid-nineteenth century vintage and 
an octavo-sized leatherbound Bible with a 
metal clasp. No one, of course, expressed sur- 
prise at the perfect stage of preservation of 
the coins, but everyone was amazed to the 
uttermost at the excellent condition of con- 
servation of the pages, as well as the leather 
binding of the Bible. Mr. Hucks lost no time 
in applying his knowledge of how to treat 
rare and valuable bindings and met with ex- 

(Continued on next page) 





NEW YORK: Frank Brown, Martin Talan, 
John Whalen, Dick True, Ernest Crerie, Zack 
Haygood. 


Gia 





The Hore Ecae 


(Continued from previous page) 

cellent success in lifting foreign particles em- 
bedded in the binding, removing stains and 
restoring the finish of the leather to an almost 
unbelievable degree of freshness and natural- 
ness. The leaves of the book block seemed to 
be stuck only very slightly along the edges 
and in our opinion could be separated by using 
care and patience. 

It must be kept in mind that there were 
other items in the container which could not 
be found at all, others which could no longer 
be identified and still others which must have 
had some metal accessories since there was 
generous evidence of rust (it is assumed that 
the container was made of a non-rust metal), 
and in the light of these factors the state of 
conservation of this small sized Bible is in- 
deed remarkable. A copy of the local daily 
paper which was also placed within the stone 
could be traced only by small fragments ad- 
hering to other objects. Something, which 
appeared to this observer as being the residue 
of a “hollow spine” from another volume, was 
the subject of much speculation as to its cor- 
rect identity; however, no second book was 
listed in the newspaper account. 

We consider this incident of sufficient inter- 
est to pass on to our readers, and our own 
conclusions are simply this: a book printed on 
good paper stock and bound in high grade and 
accepted materials by an expert craftsman 
cannot only withstand the terrific punish- 
ment of constant use, but even when subjected 
to the abuse of the elements and extraordi- 
nary conditions it may prove as “sound as a 
silver dollar.”’ 









NEW YORK: Otto Rausch, Bob “Sibert, 


Lawrence Sibert. 


CHICAGO: Bill Reynolds, Dudley Weiss, 


Bob Motter. 


New Library Buildings in Louisiana 

(Continued from page 4) 
outside entrance. The cost was approximately 
$120,000. The two wings, for adults and 
children, are supervised from one central desk, 
the librarian’s office above the front vestibule 
has glass walls for additional control, and 
the shelving capacity is approximately 20,000 
volumes with expansion possibilities to 30,000 
volumes. In 1953, this branch, the busiest 
in New Orleans, circulated over 100,000 
volumes. 

“The NorMAN Mayer Memoria Broap- 
MooR PusBiic LIBRARY was opened for ser- 
vice April 5, 1954, It is also in a neighborhood 
shopping center, and is located in a reno- 
vated store. It has a large meeting room with 
separate street entrance, a lateral arrange- 
ment for shelving and a book capacity of ap- 
proximately 15,000 volumes. It is the first 
air-conditioned public library in New Orleans.”’ 


George Rose Ferguson, Librarian of Beaure- 
gard Parish Library, is proud of its library 
service and rightly so. In the last year a 
beautiful building has been completed in 
DeRidder, and all branches have been re- 
modeled to do justice to the many readers 
now being served. 

Beauregard Parish Library was established 
as a demonstration in December, 1947 and 
housed in part of the War Memorial Civic 
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Davey Board 
The 
Standard Binders Board 


For Library Bindings 


The Davey Company 


164 LAIDLAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Center. A year later the parish voted a 
library tax to support it. 

The parish is served by four branches — 
DeRidder, Merryville, Carver and the book- 
mobile. DeRidder Branch and Headquarters 
moved to their present location at 205 South 
Washington Avenue in June, 1953 and is 
housed in its own building. The building is 
an attractive modern library having an adult 
reading room, juvenile reading room and 
lobby with circulation desk in it. It is air 
conditioned, furnished in blond library furni- 
ture carrying out a red and green color scheme. 
Headquarters in the same building has book 
stacks, librarian’s office, two work rooms and 
bookmobile garage. This is the only library 
in the State which is lighted at night by a 
spotlight. Merryville is a modern library 
room housed in the Merryville Community 
Building. Carver is an attractive room in 
the school at DeRidder. The bookmobile, 
purchased by the parish in 1952, serves the 
rural areas at scheduled stops on five routes. 

Patrons borrow from a book collection of 
13,209 volumes. Circulation last year was 
82,184. 


Miss Lucille Arceneaux, Librarian of the 
Lafayette Public Library, sent us the picture 
of the beautiful modern building at Lafayette. 
This is a view of the Northeast corner with 
main entrance to the right. The Bookmobile 
garage is to the left. All windows are of 
frosted glass. The building also houses the 
Lafayette Parish Library. 


From Elizabeth Cammack comes informa- 
tion about the Iberia Parish Library at New 
Iberia. This cream brick building contains 
about 1,500 square feet in an L-shaped floor 
plan. At present, it shelves about 5,000 books, 
but can accommodate about 4,000 more. 
The total cost of this truly modern building, 
including the air conditioning, is about 
$20,000. 


At Natchitoches, Miss Elizabeth Builte- 
man, Librarian, has sent us the architect’s 
perspective of the new Parish Library, as 
illustrated. This library, which was opened 
in the Spring of 1954, is ultra-modern in 
every respect. 

At. Abbeville, the Vermilion Parish Me- 
morial Library was dedicated in March, 1950. 
This is an air-conditioned, completely fire- 
proof building, measuring 54 x 108 feet. It 
serves a population of approximately 9,000 
and is headquarters for a parish library 
system serving over 38,000. A bookmobile 
garage is an integral part of the building. 
The building is a modern design of light 
buff brick on reinforced concrete construction 
with an entrance of plate glass trimmed in 
stainless steel. Based on population growth, 
storage capacity has been provided for ap- 
proximately 31,000 volumes. The cost of 
the building was around $95,000. Cleo Songy 
is librarian. 


President’s Column 

(Continued from page 1) 
agents, administrative agents, directors, et 
cetera. All are involved in this problem be- 
‘ause all are part of a process whereby the 
tools are made available to the American 
public. 

The third aspect of our proposed program 
deals with the persons who are interested in 
conservation by reason of their work on 
material. 

This category includes persons such as li- 
brary binders, suppliers of materials used by 
library binders, manufacturers of machinery 
used in binding and others who are interested 
in conservation for use. 

The fourth aspect of the problem concerns 
standards and procedures for a sound con- 
servation practice. Conservation is not so 
much a question of selecting a specific type of 
binding or a binder. Conservation rather is a 
process which starts with a book when it is 
purchased by the library and continues until 
the book is finally discarded. It involves not 
only the personnel in the library, it also in- 
volves those who determine budgets. Funda- 
mentally it involves the determination of prob- 
lems such as these. What is a good or standard 
conservation practice; how is it determined; 
what budget is necessary; how to evaluate the 
conservation policy; how to train librarians to 
administer the proper policy? There is even 
a question of terminology. Are we talking 
about conservation or preservation? Is 
there a difference in meaning. What do we 
mean by circulation? What do we mean by 
the word use? 

Finally, there is this all-important ques- 
tion. Is it possible to develop a standard or 
norm which can be applicable as a yardstick 
for librarians who are in the various classes 
and types of libraries? 

This matter was discussed by the Joint 
Committee at its meeting in New York on 
January 21 and will receive further considera- 
tion by both A.L.A. and L.B.1. The funda- 
mental objective of the Joint Committee and 
L.B.I. is to develop some sort of a standard or 
norm by which libraries, be they large or 
small, and independently of the particular 
category into which they fall, may arrive at a 
conservation program which will enable them 
to get the largest circulation at the lowest 
expenditure of time and money. 

As President of L.B.I. I have been follow- 
ing the development of this program by our 
staff with the greatest of interest because to 
me it represents the best example of the ad- 
vantages of the close cooperation which has 
existed between A.L.A. and L.B.I. over a 
period of many years. It indicates the vitality 
and dynamic qualities of both the library 
binding industry and the library profession. I 
am certain that it will succeed and will insure 
beneficial results to the librarians of our coun- 
try whose duties and responsibilities increase 
with the increasing use of the written word. 

Grorce T. VonpeR Haar 





Welcome New Members 


LBI is pleased to welcome as a Certified 
Member, The Library Binding Company of 
Waco, Texas. 

Miss Joecile McDowell, President, is in 
charge of sales and service. She has a B. A. 
degree in Library Science from the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas and 
had had eight years experience as librarian 
in various kinds of libraries which has proved 
invaluable in the sales and service of library 
binding. 

Mr. Frank J. Jasek, Vice President and 
General Manager, was formerly with the 
Edwin Allen Company. He helped with the 
organization of the bindery and took over 
its active management in 1952. He has had 
twenty years experience in the library bind- 
ing field. 


As a new Associate Member, we welcome 
Printing Industries Equipment, Inc., of 135 
West 20th Street, New York City. 


From Philadelphia 


On December 7, 1954, Drexel students from 
the School of Library Science made their 
annual pilgrimage to Savidge & Krimmel. 
Specifications of Class A Binding were dis- 
tributed and work demonstrated. 

The following letter from Dr. Harriet D. 
MacPherson, Dean, is indicative of the en- 
thusiasm which students receive from ex- 
cursions of this nature. 


“Many thanks for all that you did to 
make the visit of our students a successful 
one. I am sorry that they wore you all 
out by staying over time, though that in- 
dicates how very much interested they were 
in your work. 

“Favorable comments about the good 
organization of your business and the great 
skill and speed of vour workers were fre- 
quent.” 


(Editor’s note: All certified binders and 
members of LBI are always happy to receive 
visitors at their plants. There is no better 
way to learn what Certified Binding really is.) 


Mr. Charles W. Pickard, Library Bindery 
Company of Pa., Inc., reports that Mrs. 
Florence Engel, who had been with the com- 
pany for twenty-one years, died on Novem- 
ber 8, 1954. She is survived by her husband, 
also employed by Library Bindery Company 
of Pa., Inc., and one son, Norman E. Engel, 
Jr., who is in the United States Navy and 
stationed at Nova Scotia. 


February, 1955 








Sidelights on the 
Minimum Sheeifications 


Recently, I took a trip through the main 
plant of one of the country’s largest finishers 
(that is, bleachers and dyers) of cotton and 
rayon textiles. This company is the parent of 
one of our associate members. Together they 
finish and merchandise one of the Class A 
buckrams used by the Certified Library Bind- 
ers. We saw hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions of yards of various fabrics at various 
stages of processing in the many interesting 
and impressive operations. 

I thought it would be of interest to the li- 
brarians of America to understand a little bit 
about the wearing quality of Class A binding 
buckram because this particular buckram is 
specified in the Minimum Specifications. 

The wearing qualities of Class A buckrams 
—which we all take so much for granted today 

—are based very broadly on two factors: 

(a) The grey goods or base fabric used. 

b) The finishing materials and procedures 

used to produce the final product. 

Both of these factors involve much research 
and development and going back many years 
the evolution of the present binding buckrams 
has followed the general trend of constantly 
improving cotton products. 

‘lass A buckrams are manufactured on 
what is known in the textile trade as an 
enameling duck. We are all more or less 
familiar with the designation of heavy fabrics 
or cotton canvas as “duck” and “enameling”’ 
indicates a single or double filling flat duck in 
a variety of widths for many different end 
uses. 

Only Grade A ducks with double filling 
are used for Class A buckrams. This indicates 
good grade of clean cotton with two warp 
yarns woven as one with a plied filling yarn. 
This is the beginning of the great strength of 
these fabrics. 

The number of threads per inch in the warp 
and the filling —- which together constitute 
the “thread count’? — must conform to stand- 
ards which were set up years ago and the num- 
ber and size of the threads or yarns, of course, 
have great bearing on the tensile strength. 

Thus we start off with a piece of cloth which 
is itself inherently strong. 

In the finishing operations leading up to the 
final stages of manufacturing the cloth is 
handled carefully at all times so as not to 
damage it and so the original strength will be 
preserved. 

After dyeing to the desired color the cloth 
is finished one of two ways, that is, starch 
filled or impregnated with nitro cellulose 
pyroxylin lacquer. While some starch filled 
material is stil used in the industry, the bulk 
of today’s requirements call for the impreg- 
nated variety. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Library Binding is a Family A fain 


Someone said recently, “You get 10,000 
years of binding experienc e when you use a 
Certified Binder.” An examination of the 
record indicates that this statement is not as 
far-fetched as it sounds. The craft is a skilled 
one passed from father and son down through 
generations. To prove this point, we asked 
our members to submit information of this 
nature, and we are pleased to present here 
four binders who can claim generations of 
experience in this fascinating profession which 
keeps the past alive for the future. In future 
issues of the BINDER, we will present other 
firms with family histories just as significant. 





The Morrer Book Brnpinc Company of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma was actually started 


in Switzerland by F. R. Motter. After four 
years apprenticeship in Geneva, he started 
his own business in Kolliken. He came to 
this country in 1882, and after settling in 
Fremont, Nebraska, sent for his wife and 
three children. After working in binderies 
in Nebraska and South Dakota for several 
years, he finally settled in Muskogee, Okla- 
homa where his two sons, F. R. Motter, Jr., 
and Robert T. Motter later founded what is 
now the Motter Book Binding Company 
The span of years covered by the \ Motte 
binders stretches from 1880 to 1955. F. 
Motter died in 1932 at the age of 82. The 
newest addition to the Motter family is 
Robert, III, now seven and already showing 
signs of being a book binder. 

The Wersu-WincKLER Binpery, INc., in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, originated in Cincinnati in 
1863 and was known as the Winckler Bindery. 
Clarence J. West started working for this firm 
in 1905 at the age of 19. He purchased the 
company in October, 1919. In 1938, this 
business became a partnership of father and 
son and remained as such during the next ten 
years. 

In 1948, the Winckler Bindery was merged 
with another old firm called the Weise Bind- 
ing Company, becoming the new corporation 
of Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. Clarence 
J. West, at the present age of 68, is still active 
in the firm. Together, father and son, John 
H., have accumulated 67 years in the binding 
business. 

The firm of JosepH Ruzicka, which has 
plants in Baltimore, Maryland, and Greens- 





John West 
boro, North Carolina, has an untold number 
of years in its background. As of today, it 
numbers six generations. This business was 
founded about 1758 in Bohemia by Vaclav 
Ruzicka. In 1798, Jonas entered the business 
and in 1852, Vaclav, II, took it over. His son, 
Joseph, became associated with the firm in 
1887 and became head of the business ten 
vears later. Vernon Ruzicka, Joseph’s son, 
joined forces with his father in 1919 and 
Marie (now Marie Ruzicka Gross) followed 
suit in 1929. Vernon’s son, Joseph, who now 
operates the Greensboro plant, joined the firm 
in 1950. 


Clarence I. West 





It is hard to be brief when the business ex- 
tends over such a long period, but tradition 
has it that Vaclav, I, was a combination of 
blacksmith, coppersmith, brass, wood and 
leather worker, designer and printer. Every- 
thing was made by hand from the hewing of 
the boards to the tooling of the cover design, 
all under the name of Knihar, which means 
bookbinder. More frequently than not, the 
medium of exchange was not money, and we 
have been told that a peck of potatoes would 
buy a Bible. Under Jonas, the business con- 
tinued to prosper because there was more 
money in circulation and more people who 
could read, so that, as an indication of pros- 
perity, we understand that the footman who 
formerly collected and delivered books in a 
pack carried on his back, evdlved into a horse- 
man picking up and delivering books by pack 
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animals driven before him. Under Jonas there 
was a great deal of publishing of church 
hymnals, missals and other religious works of 
the day. He was a book seller as well, and 
those who can recall life in Bohemia remem- 
ber his beautiful book shop. He came to this 
country around 1875 and began his business 
again in 1882. Joseph Ruzicka recalls back as 
recently as 1889 that his father was still using 
a press and plow for trimming the books’ 
edges, although cutting machines were gen- 
erally in use at that time. 

Much of the work brought into Jonas’s 
bindery came through the medium of an old 
Irishman who collected the work from doctors 
and lawyers and contracted it out for a small 
commission. Private libraries, particularly 
those of doctors, attorneys, educators and 
collectors were much in evidence at that time. 
Most of the work was done in leather and 
sometimes handsomely tooled. As the public 
libraries grew, together with those of the col- 
leges and organizations, the order of things 
changed and new fields were open. By 1914, 
the firm was binding books for institutions in 
fifteen states. The Greensboro plant was 
opened in 1928 and now is under the direct 
management of Joseph Vernon Ruzicka, Jr., 
who, as noted above, represents the sixth di- 
rect descendant in this book-binding hierarchy. 





Ip 
Robert Sibert 


The New Meruop Book BInpERY of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, had its origin in June, 
1908, when Lawrence Sibert’s father told him 
that John Ward of Ward Brothers Bindery 
wanted to talk to him about a job where he 
could learn to be a library book binder. 

Lawrence worked in various departments 
before being advanced to the, Finishing De- 
partment where all titles were set from brass 
type and the lettering and ornamental lines 
added by hand. It was a long and tedious job 
to master this line of work. About the same 
time Jessie Duncan started to work at the 
bindery, and in April, 1913, she and Law- 
rence Sibert were married. The promising 
young man was put in charge of the Finishing 
Department, and two years later Robert F. 
was born. Soon after, John Ward sold his in- 
terest in the business and retired. 

During World War I, leather became very 
scarce and expensive. It became necessary to 
develop some other materials and new library 
binding techniques. A new way of attaching 


Lawrence Sibert 
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oversewed books into their covers was de- 
veloped and patented by Lawrence Sibert. 
On January 20, 1920, a new Library Book 
Bindery was born in Jacksonville known as 
the New Method Book Bindery, Inc., headed 
by Lawrence Sibert and W illiam Suhy. From 
the company’s inception, Sibert decided that 
quality work would be the first consideration 
and that all relations with customer, em- 
ployees and suppliers would be based on the 
Golden Rule. 

In 1934, William Suhy retired and Robert 
Sibert started working during the summer 
months. After leaving college, he became an 
officer in the corporation. In 1953, after a 
careful analysis of the service rendered i 
both pre-binding and re-binding departments, 
it was decided that better service could be 
given if each department were maintained 
separately. The pre-binding department was 
retained by the New Method Book Bindery, 
Inc., and a new company was established to 
do re-binding. This company, the Hertzberg- 
New Method, Inc., was formed when the 
Siberts, Lawrence Hertzberg of the Monastery 
Hill Bindery in Chicago, and Ernest Hertzberg 
and Fred James of the Hertzberg Craftsmen 
Bindery in Des Moines decided to join forces 
bringing together other families and more 
generations of binders. 


Sidelights on the 
Minimum Specifications 
(Continued from page 12) 


Nitro cellulose lacquer itself adds to the 
wearing qualities of any medium to which it 
is applied and applying it to the library weight 
buckram is no exception. 

By repeated runs through an impregnating 
machine the pyroxylin lacquer is ground or 
impregnated into and between the threads of 
the cloth under considerable pressure. Cal- 
endering between heavy rollers also under 
pressure adds to the degree of impregnation 
and smoothness of the finished fabric. 

Over the years various lacquer formulations 
and plasticizers (the softening element which 
imparts the flexibility to the lacquer) have 
been developed and improved. Basically they 
are the same, however. 

Undoubtedly further research and de- 

velopment will improve pyroxylin impreg- 
nated buckrams. Perhaps some day soon fin- 
ishing material not yet known will even re- 
place pyroxylin. 

At the present time, however, pyroxylin 
impregnated buckram is holding its own and 
justifying the faith in it which was exhibited 
by its proponents when first used to a large 
extent perhaps twenty years ago. 
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The 
NEW 
LBI 
POSTER 


Puctinines toy Liteory Boos 


Vie LIBRARIAN ts helping lo nae 
: the BETTER CITIZEN .,/ TOMORROW! 


W/, ? The purpose of this poster is to remind people of the im- 
portance of our librarians in one phase of their activities 
training our most priceless possession — our children. 





The American library occupies.a unique part in our democratic so- 
ciety. It is the cultural nucleus of our way of life. The written word has 
become the cornerstone of our civilization, and the American librarian is 
its custodian. 


This is the second of L.B.I.’s series of posters and is distributed by your 
certified Library Binder as a public service. 


How / This pos er may be used in many ways. Experience indicates 
e 


that its most effective use has been as follows: 


- placed in public places such as banks, post-offices, store-windows, 
public buildings. 


-in connection with special events such as library celebrations and 
fund-raising activities. 


as institutional advertising in newspapers (L.B.I. has mats for this 
purpose). 
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MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
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CALIFORNIA 
PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
770 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co. 
2223 Welton Street, Denver 
DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 — 23rd Street, Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
PECK BINDERY 
164 Hallock Ave., New Haven 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N. E. Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
306 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
(Prebound Books Only) 
203 South Kosciusko Street, Jacksonville 
PEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N. Adams, Peoria 


INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 
North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiano 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


1OWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


MARYLAND 
CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 
1907 Rosedale Street, Balti 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
606 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F. J. BARNARD & Co. 
101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co. 
202 Elm Street, Marlboro 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
271 Park Street, West Springfield 
J. S. WESBY & SONS 
44 Portland Street, Worcester 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
4400 East 24th Street, Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuq 
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NEW YORK 
ACME BINDERY, INC. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 
ALBERT BERGER COMPANY 
16 East 12th Street, New York 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, INC. 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING CoRP. 
21-16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
MacDONALD & MAIER, Inc. 
68 East 131st Street, New York 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
107 N. Franklin Pl., Syracuse 
RIDLEY'S BOOK BINDERY 
104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 
ROCHESTER BOOK BINDERY 
173 St. Paul Street, Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA 
228 East Market Street, Greensboro 
OHIO 
ART GUILD BINDERY 
324 East 9th Street, Cincinnati 
GEORGE A. FLOHR COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
GENERAL BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
2830 — 13Ist, Toledo 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ohio 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 
1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
WEISE-WINCKLER BINDERY, INC. 
27-29 W. Court Street, Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Box 767, Muskogee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ARNOLD'S BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
700 Washington Street, Reading 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 
849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th Street, Philadelphia 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 
TEXAS 
HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco Texas 
UTAH 
HILLER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
255 South First West Street, Salt Lake City 
CANADA 


HARPELL'S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 
Gardenvale, P.Q 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 50! FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 


MISS EDITH BARR, Executive Secretary 


MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Counsel 
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